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SUMMER TRAVEL 


Travel during the summer vacation months offers students and other 
persons opportunities vitalize past learning foreign countries and 
achieve new learning. 

There are many organizations the United States and abroad which 
offer information and services help planning trip. Such organiza- 
tions are particular assistance those who travel independently. 


Although many persons prefer independent travel, others, especially 
those going abroad for the first time, choose join organized tours. The 
most important decision these people must make planning their trip 
choose the best tour for the individual. 


Students often wish combine study and travel taking courses 
foreign universities participating organized study-tours. Others 
prefer about foreign nation working with interne 
service project foreign work camp. 


For students and scholars about begin studying working 
country other than their own, summer months are the time blend travel 
with language study and participation orientation program the 
country their choice. For those who have just completed international 
study work, the summer offers opportunity for travel surrounding 
cities and countries before returning home. 


All travelers are encouraged read about the countries they will visit 
before beginning their trip and, where possible, study the foreign 
language (or languages) used during most the trip. also 
important know much about one’s own country possible, for 
everyone who visits foreign country unofficial ambassador his 
own nation. 


This special issue the News Bulletin, devoted summer study and 
travel, does not include some major programs which have been described 
past issues the Bulletin. does not necessarily recommend 
endorse every program discussed this issue. The programs presented 
have been selected illustrate the great variety travel opportunities 
for the summer 1961. This issue should help the prospective traveler 
find sources information summer opportunities and travel, 
evaluate travel programs and choose the form travel which will best 
meet his needs and fulfill his goals. 
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opportunities for learning are offered. 


and 


tions 
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Choosing Summer Study-Travel Program 


STEPHEN 


Anyone who fortunate enough 
have next summer free, and also 
have adequate financial resources, 
likely thinking joining some 
kind travel tour. Many persons, 
especially students, teachers and other 
professional people, will wish con- 
sider adding some serious educational 
aspects the tourism. Summer study- 
travel programs abroad have become 
amazingly popular recent years. 
The Council Student Travel esti- 
mates that some 20,000 
dents will enrolled such summer 
programs, half them programs 
sponsored educational institutions 
and half traveling with commercial 
tours. More than American col- 
leges sponsor summer study programs 
abroad, and over 100 foreign univer- 
sities enroll visiting 
summer courses. There are thousands 
travel agencies eager plan group 
individual travel including educa- 
tional study features. 

Objectives travel vary widely. 
Some people wish spend most 


STEPHEN FREEMAN Vice President 
and Director the Language Schools 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 
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their time traveling, seeing new sights, 
covering much ground possible; 
others wish visit intensively 
one country, concentrating one 
certain aspect, and one can deny 
that these activities are educational 
real sense. Still other people, 
however, wish subordinate the 
touristic features their summer 
educational institution. Most teachers 
and many undergraduate students are 
interested securing academic credit 
other official recognition for the 
time and money The pur- 
pose this article explain the 
various criteria which the 
tude study-travel tours can 
evaluated, and assist the prospec- 
tive student-traveler choosing the 
one best suited his objectives. 
The first factor travel program 
which should examined the type 
and quality sponsorship and lead- 
ership. One should look carefully 
the names individuals and organi- 
zations accepting responsibility and 
determine whether the sponsor 
college university, individual 
travel agency private indi- 
vidual. agency generally will 
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more interested in, and place more 
emphasis upon transportation, hotels 
and sightseeing. will tend or- 
ganize tours which move rapidly from 
broadening aspects travel. gen- 
erally will leave the student 
own and when wishes stay 
one place and take courses. Some 
travel agencies advertise that their 
tours are prepared “an educational 
advisory committee”, but neglect 
say who composes the committee. 

the other hand, when college 
offers summer program, and 
cially takes responsibility for it, even 
though the traveling arrangements 
are made agency, they often 
are, emphasis usually will placed 
the courses study offered, and 
the college will endeavor insure 
high quality instruction. Tours 
sponsored individual professor 
college should examined with 
care discover what extent the 
professor has the sanction 
port his institution. Sometimes 
has it; but this not necessarily the 
case. 

Least responsible all are private 
individuals who organize study-tours. 
Unless they have been the travel 
business for many years, they may 
lack necessary contacts 
ience make satisfactory arrange- 
ments. They may even financially 
unreliable. Some reliable travel com- 
panies offer free trip the person 
who enrolls group. This itself 
not objectionable experienced 
leader put charge; but the 
organizer then also 
leader the group, the plan should 
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viewed with suspicion. Special 
caution should used before becom- 
ing involved with tours which use 
high-sounding names implying con- 
nections with foreign university, but 
which have only post-office box 
number. All such programs can 
checked with the Institute Inter- 
national Education. 

second criterion for evaluating 
study-tours their admission policies. 
appears self-evident that any bona- 
fide study plan would have some 
entrance requirements limitations. 
university, inquiry should made 
into the applicant’s competence 
the foreign language used the 
university. Study programs cannot 
well organized for indiscriminate 
mixture college freshmen, seniors, 
teachers, graduate and even 
general public. tour which accepts 
anyone willing pay the price 
admission admits that not reaily 
study tour, and that any real 
responsibility the individual se- 
lect the proper group level 
subject matter some available insti- 
tution. Some tours make extravagant 
claims about shipboard orientation. 
read statements that “daily lec- 
tures during the ocean crossing will 
provide adequate introduction 
the history, literature and culture 
all the countries visited”. 
read that “three weeks intensive 
instruction the foreign language 
will enable the participants follow 
university lectures the history, art, 
music and literature the country”. 
Particularly the prospective student- 
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traveler wishes some official recogni- 
tion study program, should 
expect asked about his college 
standing, previous courses taken 
the subject and his knowledge the 
pertinent foreign language. such 
questions are asked, should 
highly suspicious the program. 
This brings third criterion— 
study-tour officially sponsored 
recognized college university will 
give, after scheduled final examina- 
tions, its own formal transcript indi- 
cating the courses followed and the 
number hours approved credit. 
Such transcript usually accepted 
for transfer credit other colleges, 
but the participant should inquire 


Student-travelers participate shipboard orientation program. 


about credit acceptance from his own 
college university advance his 
departure. Any other type certifi- 
cate promised tour agency 
open question. Foreign universities 
freely give “certificates presence” 
which mean nothing. Unless the pe- 
riod study properly timed, final 
examinations will not available, 
and without them, reputable insti- 
tution will grant credit. Private study- 
tour agencies can only recommend 
certain amount credit, and most 
colleges not allow credit that 
basis. Some tours make vague claims 
that “no registrar will have any diffi- 
culty evaluating these courses”, 
that “our study courses are approved 
the highest educational authori- 
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ties”. would more honest they 
made statement all, but let the 
individual student arrange for place- 
ment examinations his own college 
after his return home. 

The most important criterion all 
is, course, the description the 
spective traveler should investigate 
carefully whether the tour does what 
wishes do: what proportion 
study and what proportion travel, 
where and under what sort instruc- 
tion the study done and how rapid 
leisurely the pace travel is. 

One the most common plans 
the combination about four weeks 
courses foreign university, with 
about three weeks travel. This can 


Students talk with their leader during Council Student Travel orientation program. 
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good arrangement properly 
supervised. Those interested such 
program should make sure that the 
sponsoring organization actually en- 
rolls participants the proper level 
courses, that final examinations and 
certificate are given and that 
suitable living accommodations are 
arranged. should remembered 
that private families Europe not 
readily open their homes boarders, 
and that living arrangements even 
hotels are scarce and expensive any- 
where Europe the summer. 
one should embark summer 
study-tour without reliable assurance 
that room and board have been ar- 
ranged during the period study. 
There are scores different kinds 
study courses being offered con- 


nection with travel tours. Prospective 
students should inquire carefully into 
the details. course taught reg- 
ularly foreign university in- 
stitute, should easy discover 
what subject matter covered and 
whom, whether the student will 
placed the proper level for his 
greatest profit, whether the courses 
are taught English foreign 
language—in the latter case, whether 
his knowledge the language ade- 
quate, whether final examinations and 
certificate showing the results are 
guaranteed and whether academic 
credit can expected. 

the other hand, study course 
specially arranged the sponsor- 
ing agent the travel company for 
members tour, greater caution 
necessary. Instruction may well 
organized, systematic and given 
competent professors drawn from uni- 
versity circles abroad; may 
haphazard, sandwiched between 
excursions, taught substandard 
teachers tour personnel who 
may getting free trip for their 
services. Pertinent questions ask 
are: how long does the group stay 
the educational center; where and 
whom are the courses taught; what 
the daily schedule instruction; how 
much study outside classes ex- 
pected (some tours glowingly prom- 
ise none); can everyone expect 
pass the exams “tries hard”; 
other words, what the quality 
the study program? 

summer tour which describes its 
program “instruction while travel- 
ing”, cannot really called study 
program. The usually advertised fea- 


tures these tours are: orientation 
lectures aboard ship (if seasickness 
does not series lectures 
given the tour leader route; 
explanations points visited, often 
local person such museum 
guide; interviews with “distinguished 
persons”; instruction smattering 
foreign language phrases for sev- 
eral countries; vague promises about 
lectures the foreign language 
subjects like Alpine geography the 
organization the French commu- 
nity. Usually examinations are 
given these programs, and any 
statements about 
are vague, implying that college 
could fail recognize the value 
such travel. The fact that such 
tours may and often are really 
educational the broadest sense, but 
they are not likely bona-fide 
study programs; and those who are 
led expect academic credit for 
them are likely disappointed. 

should clear that there are 
many excellent summer travel tours 
which make claim academic 
study programs and which describe 
their objectives plainly and honestly. 
Such, for example, the program 
the Experiment International Liv- 
ing. The Council Student Travel 
sponsors number clearly de- 
scribed travel tours. 

This article simply plea the 
prospective student-traveler the 
coming summer read the “fine 
print” the mass attractive bro- 
chures which will receive, and 
sure that the tour selects corre- 
sponds clearly and reliably his 
objectives and needs. 
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Africa 


Now its third year operation, 
Operation-Crossroads Africa will con- 
tinue again this summer coun- 
tries West Africa, with two 
additional pilot projects Kenya and 
Northern Rhodesia. Participants are 
selected from all racial, social, reli- 
gious, national and economic groups. 
They are chosen thorough 
screening process for fitness, citizen- 
ship achievement, academic ability, 
inter-group experience, international 
qualities. Participants are required 
complete thorough preparation; 
sometimes travel under difficult con- 
ditions; undertake primitive living; 
experience living, traveling and 
studying with African students 
villages. 
made clear the beginning 
that Crossroads Africa neither 
tourist pleasure trip nor safari, and 
that only the tough-minded, serious 
and dedicated need apply. Yet, usu- 
ally four times many apply can 
accepted. 


JAMES ROBINSON, educator and 
the originator and present Director 
Operation-Crossroads Africa. 
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JAMES ROBINSON 


1958, after many years plan- 
ning, the first pilot project was begun 
with students and experienced 
adult leaders five countries West 
Africa. The response from Africans 
all walks life was favorable 
that even though the project ran 
deficit, permanent organization was 
formed. Africa 
now located 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York.) American, 
British and French officials joined 
with Africans requests for more 
extensive projects. 1960, almost 
200 students and leaders worked with 
equivalent number Africans 
ten countries West Africa, and 
1961, there will two additional 
pilot projects East Africa plus 
projects West Africa. 

Crossroads Africa project 
depth. Not much time spent the 
big cities, for they more represent 
Africa than New York Chicago 
reflect the real America. Most the 
time spent with village people. 
Usually much-needed construction 
project (which can handled 
the students) assigned each 
the groups. Every group consists 
ten North American students and 
their African counterparts. Projects 
may last six weeks and may 
entail working new school, 


? 

Operation-Crossroads Africa pro- 
project (which 
assigned each the groups. 


church, library, bridge, water works 
community center. 

working together these proj- 
ects, Americans and Africans can truly 
begin understand one another. 
first, the African student may find 
difficult believe that American stu- 
dents strive hard obtain the 
money come Africa and then 
live primitively and work hard with 
him “in the bush”. But relationship 
between peoples such different 
backgrounds which begins this 
“working together” basis has proved 
one the best means foster- 
ing mutual understanding and lasting 
friendships. American students begin 
learn the real Africa—learning 
which never could received from 
books even orthodox travel the 
area. Working with their hands 
relatively small, constructive projects 
with African partners not preten- 
tious when compared 
great physical needs. However, these 
smaller projects have 
upon both Africans and Americans 
which far exceed their actual size. 
They are permanent reminders 
American unselfish interest and good 
will toward Africa, and American 
students’ desire learn much 
possible Africa and, turn, try 
help Africans understand America. 
Each year these reminders grow 
number and influence. 

Crossroads Africa has desire 
mold African opinion, counteract 
forces judge Africa. The pur- 
pose demonstrate America’s be- 
lief Africa’s future; today’s small 
world, her future our future. One 
the chief aims the Crossroads 
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program initiate the creation 
body American citizens who will 
devote their whole lives some field 
African studies. Until the summer 
1958, perhaps less than Ameri- 
can students had ever traveled and 
studied Africa, south the Sahara. 
begin the creation this needed 
body experts, Crossroads believes 
that outstanding young people must 
involved and immersed 
African scene during the most pliable 
years their youth. 

When student’s application ac- 
cepted for Operation-Crossroads Af- 
rica, agrees thorough course 
preparation before the orientation 
session New York. these sessions, 
here and Africa, students are given 
basic knowledge and background 
Africa leading experts the 
field who are drawn from the U.N., 
government agencies, embassies, uni- 
versities, newspapers and other organ- 
izations. Here, also, the students first 
meet and have chance get 
know each other. Africa, after the 
construction projects, evaluation 
sions are conducted where different 
groups assemble and exchange exper- 
iences. Sometimes groups will meet 
London Paris the way home 
for conferences with certain govern- 
ment officials there. Throughout the 
year there are regional continuation 
conferences the U.S. for exchanges 
between Crossroaders 
and schools. Upon acceptance, each 
Crossroader pledges seek oppor- 
tunity communicate his Crossroads 
experience others once week for 
least year. This being done 
today, and the impact the partici- 
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pants’ experiences having ever- 
widening influence the United 
States. 


Crossroads private organization 
supported voluntary contributions 
from individuals, groups, churches, 
colleges, businesses, foundations and 
other private organizations. Its hon- 
orary co-chairmen are The Hon. 
Chester Bowles; Mr. Lansdell 
Christie, Liberia Mining Company; 
Dr. Rufus Clement, President, Atlanta 
University; The Hon. William 
Douglas, U.S. Supreme Court, and 
Rev. Theodore Hesburgh, Presi- 
dent, University Notre Dame. The 
Hon. Edward Dudley, former Am- 
bassador Liberia, the Chairman 
the sponsoring committee. There 
are many cooperating institutions, in- 
cluding College, Barnard 
College, Lincoln University, Massa- 


chusetts Institute Technology, 
Occidental College, Michigan State 
University, Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Skidmore College, Tuskegee Institute, 
Wesleyan College and other insti- 
tutions. 


The total cost per student including 
administration, impact studies done 
the Center for International 
Studies and other necessary 
overhead estimated $1,700. How- 
ever, each student charged $900. 
many cases, much the cost 
shared individuals, churches, clubs 
and other organizations who wish 
help particular student Cross- 
roads. The rest the cost the 
operation must raised Opera- 
tion-Crossroads Africa, Inc. 

For first-hand reports the indi- 


vidual experiences Crossroaders, 
readers should see Ebony magazine 
(November 1960), Look magazine 
(December 1960) and Mademoiselle 
magazine (January 1961), request 
the officials’ report from the Cross- 
roads office. 

Commenting Crossroads, the 
Israeli Ambassador Ghana, Ehud 
Avriel, said, 


The excellent thing about this project 
that you are trying stay long 
enough one place order under- 
stand much you can and get 
feeling for the many things you 
understand. know how much you 
don’t know about Africa impor- 
tant knowing how much you know. 
Being available and moving their 
pace has increased African confidence 
more than anything else your project. 
praising the effort, President 


Eisenhower wrote, 


The contribution made the partic- 
ipants Operation-Crossroads Africa, 
working through private people-to- 
people channels, most welcome. 
feel confident will help establish 
strong bonds understanding and 
friendship with the eager young people 
Africa. The development that 
great continent requires brave and 
sustained effort the highest tradition 
our own pioneers. 


The above words are brought 
life new form the words 
1960 Crossroader, Ellen Levine, 
graduate student political science 
the University Chicago, de- 
scribing two Ghanaian students she 
worked with during the summer: 
“Though only lived with the Ghana- 
ians about month, feel know 
them better than college friends 
spent four years with. could 
Becky’s Grace’s house and stay for 
welcome.” 
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Summer Schools the Arts 


HILDA ANDERSON and ANITA WARBURG 


Serious students the creative arts 
will find unique opportunities 
spend summer the U.S. working 
with outstanding professionals and 
teachers their special 
portunities seldom available during 
the regular school term winter 
season. number summer schools 
have been established the great 
masters music, dance, theatre and 
fine arts. The schools have been 
created the knowledge that 
fessional relationship 
fast-maturing student and the estab- 
lished artist can great value. 
Working with the very best profes- 
sionals his field, talented student 
apply what has learned during 
his period formal training and gain 
practical experience through such 
summer course. 

Applications for admission any 
these specialized schools generally 


HILDA ANDERSON and ANITA WAR- 
BURG are the staff the Institute 
International Education’s Arts Division. 
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far exceed the number students 
who can accommodated. Thus, 
candidates are selected with great 
care from large number highly 
qualified applicants, and the accom- 
plishments many persons who have 
participated these courses are 
highly impressive. 

many cases students special- 
ized schools receive credit for their 
work from the academic institutions 
which they attend during the remain- 
der the year. every case, how- 
ever, the matter credit should 
discussed fully with both institutions 
—the one where the student regis- 
tered for regular term work and the 
summer school. 


expensive. However, there 
often are scholarships available. 

Each the four schools discussed 
this article unique and each has 
been chosen because outstanding 
its field. 

The Berkshire Music Festival, 
Lenox, Massachusetts, 
lished 1940 under the aegis the 
late Serge Koussevitzky. The Festival 
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fulfilled Koussevitzky’s long-time am- 
bition create center where ad- 
vanced students could meet and work 
with outstanding persons 
fields develop their talents 
artists and their insight interpreters 
their form art. Tanglewood, 
formerly estate, provides 
spacious surroundings 
where students and artists work to- 
gether. 

The Berkshire Center, virtually un- 
modified today, although expanded, 
has student orchestras, classes for 
both composers and choral conduc- 
tors, Festival chorus and opera 


Hugh Ross directs choral students the Berkshire Music 
Center Tanglewood open-air rehearsal stage 


department which 
its 
institution, chamber music depart- 
Operations were 


ances. career as an 


ment was added. 


during World War 
but 1946 the Center was re- 
opened and has, since the death 
1951, been 
Charles 


Serge Koussevitzky 


Munch. 
The Center open 


from all parts the world. offers 


“training performers through per- 
The roster eminent 
musicians and composers who have 
been associated with the faculty 
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the Center includes Leonard Bern- 
stein and Eleazar Carvalho for 
conducting, Aaron Copland and Lukas 
Foss for composition, Boris Goldov- 
sky for opera, Hugh Ross and Robert 
Shaw choral music, Richard Bur- 
gin, William Kroll and Gregor Piati- 
gorsky for chamber music, well 
number the members the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. The list 
former students includes host 
leading composers, conductors and 
performers. few the past stu- 
dents are Leonard Bernstein; Piero 
Bellugi; Lukas Foss; Thomas Schip- 
pers, the 
Peter 


Mennin, 
Lilian Kallir, the pianist, and com- 
poser Norman Dello Joio. 

addition the many known 


Opera; 


concerts which are presented out- 
standing groups musicians during 
the summer, the Center presents new 
works. 1960, 
were presented for the first time 


performances 


Tanglewood. 

1961, the summer term for ap- 
proximately 250 students will run 
from July August 20. Scholar- 
ship assistance available 
ition grants orchestral conducting; 
grants for members the full sym- 
phony orchestra made students; 
Music 


ships for studying performing 


Fromm 
contemporary chamber music; tuition 
grants choral conducting; grants 
for chorus leaders, soloists 
composition; 
scholarships opera production; 
Jascha Heifetz Prize for violin stu- 
dent; Gregor Piatigorsky Prize 
$300 for outstanding cellist. Ap- 
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plicants for these grants must 
least years age. The deadline 
for application performing courses 
April 15; for other courses, 
June 15. 

Further information and catalogues 
may obtained writing Leon- 
ard Burkat, Administrator, the Berk- 
shire Music Center, Symphony Hall, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts. 

New 


England, school for painters and 


Farther along the coast 


sculptors, the Skowhegan School, 
Skowhegan, Maine. Like the Berk- 
shire Center, the plan for the Skow- 
established artists. The school was 
founded Willard Cummings, 
Charles Cutler, Henry Varnum Poor 
and Sidney Simon. Carefully selected 
young artists work beautiful 
setting with faculty leading pro- 
George Grosz, Jack Le- 
vine, Ben Shahn and Harold Tovish 


fessionals. 


are few examples past members 
the faculty. permanent faculty, 
which now includes Willard Cum- 
mings and Anne and Henry Poor, 
supplemented each year rotating 
faculty. The rotating faculty made 
two painters and one sculptor 
who serve with the regular teachers. 
addition, there are visiting artists, 
museum curators and directors, mag- 
azine publishers and critics, who lec- 
ture the School, 
diverse points view. The School 


representing 


offers its students variety instruc- 
tion and approach and direct contact 
and association with artists and art 
leaders through its rotating faculty 
and visiting lecturers. 

Courses offered the Skowhegan 


i 


Skowhegan students painting frescoes 


School are: painting—life painting, 
life, landscape, composition; 
drawing—life, landscape, composition; 
nique, fresco materials and composi- 
tion problems, and work full-scale 
cartoons and execution decoration 
walls true fresco; sculpture— 
life modeling clay plaster, 
composition wood, metal, stone, 
clay and terra cotta, wood and stone 
carving, metal welding 
construction. One two seminars 
sculpture are held each term, and 
two-week course paint techniques 
given the middle the term. 
The program lasts for nine weeks, 
during July and August. 

Students the Skowhegan School 
have opportunities exhibit their 
works, and the end the summer, 
after competitive exhibition, paint- 
ings the winners are sent travel- 
ing exhibitions during the winter 
months. permanent “exhibition” 
contained the now-famous South 
Salon Meeting House, old church 
decorated with frescoes, painted 
Skowhegan students who were selec- 
ted through competitions 
tween 1951 and 1957. 

Applications should submitted 
the New York office 
East 23rd Street, New York 10, 
New York, before the middle May. 
limited number full scholarships 
and several tuition scholarships are 
given for the summer school. 

the other side the country 
Ashland, Oregon, the Institute 
Renaissance Studies, summer 
school related the Oregon Shakes- 
pearean Festival Association. This 
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scene from “The Taming the Shrew” performed the Oregon Shakespearean Festival 


summer school devoted “Shakes- 
peare action”. Four Shakespearean 
plays are presented Elizabethan 
stage. The plays rotate for the sea- 
son, which 1961 extends from the 
second week July September 

The program includes instruction 
four areas: practical 
sional courses, including period stag- 
ing and acting, directing, Tudor 
music and instrument training; lec- 
tures Elizabethan drama, Tudor 
history and Renaissance arts; indi- 
vidual, and 
courses Elizabethan theatre for 
pre-scheduled groups who visit the 
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Festival under approved leadership. 
Concentrated short-term classes are 
offered Tudor life and thinking— 
the ethics, standards 
from which Shakespeare 
main themes. All courses are con- 
ducted the college level, with in- 
dividual contribution expected and 
examinations. Each class consists 
approximately seven 
rangements may made accom- 
modate the serious student 
who attends professional classes 
the auditor. 

addition the courses and per- 
formances, there are special lectures, 
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Antonio “The Tempest” 


readings, concerts and exhibitions 
books and prints. 
Renaissance works contained 
the Festival’s library, which avail- 
able all. 

Students interested stage work 
and acting attend rehearsals, but 
difficult for them have parts 
plays because compressed rehearsal 
and class schedules. 

Full fellowships $200 are avail- 
able advanced students and artists 
capable individual and indepen- 
dent work. General information and 
brochures this Festival may 
obtained from the Renaissance Insti- 
tute, Box 27, Ashland, Oregon. Ap- 
plications for acting stage work 
should sent Mr. Angus Bowmer, 
Producing Director, 1280 Madrone 
Street, Ashland, Oregon. 

outstanding summer school 
the dance the Connecticut College 
School Dance located New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, overlooking Long 


Island Sound. The School was estab- 
lished 1948 center for modern 
American dance. The faculty com- 
posed distinguished dancers such 
Martha Graham, Lucas Hoving, 
Meri and many 
American dance which 
gether students, teachers and audi- 
ence. 

This summer school operates 
the campus Connecticut College. 
Students live and dine college 
houses, and classes are held studios 
and classrooms the 500-acre cam- 
pus. 
conducted dance 
composition, dance and music, the- 
ory, methods and all areas relating 
the dance; there even special 
course for musicians—for dance ac- 
companists and composers music 
for dance. Most classes meet daily, 
Monday through Friday. Composi- 
tion workshops for the entire school 
are held Saturday mornings. Week 
ends are free for recreation and re- 
laxation. 

six-week Dance Educators’ Work- 
shop conducted for elementary 
school and college teachers and 
teachers from private studios. 
addition taking some the reg- 
ular classes the School, Workshop 
participants take part scheduled 
sessions for evaluation and discussion 
dance education and art. 

Dance lectures and demonstrations 
are given weekly, and the end 
the summer, dance festival pre- 
sented for the final week. Advanced 
students frequently appear 
grams open the public which are 
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Foreign students during performance the Connecticut College School Dance 


connected with the School. For ex- 
ample, every Saturday, students who 
have done outstanding work chore- 
ography appear the workshop pro- 
gram the auditorium. 

The 1961 session will start July 
and end August 20. The fee for room, 
board and tuition $420. few 
scholarships are available. Since 
applications are limited, interested 
persons should write early the Con- 
necticut College School Dance, 
New London, Connecticut. 

These are only four large num- 


ber interesting, worthwhile sum- 
mer schools the arts which are 
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open both foreign and American 
students. The publications the in- 
dividual fields the arts are ex- 
cellent information and 
announcements summer courses 


such the ones described 
article. Such publications are Musi- 
cal America, Dance Magazine, Thea- 
tre Arts and Art News. Persons 
interested specific school, who 
are unable obtain detailed infor- 
mation, may request information from 
the Information Division the Insti- 
tute International Education, 
East 67th Street, New York, New 
York. 
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Eight-Million Square Miles Russian 
Language Laboratory 


WILLIAM EDGERTON 


July 23, 1961, students will ar- 
rive Leningrad, steamer from 
Helsinki, Finland. Their gestures, 
clothes, hair styles and loose-jointed 
gait will mark them unmistakably 
American. Yet, Leningraders watch- 
ing the boat arrive will surprised 
hear these Americans speak only 
Russian. that first day may 
not very good Russian. Indeed, 
their Russian were perfect, these 
Americans would not there all. 
The month they will spend the 
Soviet Union during the summer 
1961 may have all the outward ap- 
pearances just another holiday tour, 
but the purpose their trip will not 
mere sightseeing. The entire visit 
will devoted using the Soviet 
Union living language laboratory 
for the students. 

This venture intensive Russian 
language study, now its third year, 
began the summer 1959 Indi- 
ana University with the help 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 


WILLIAM EDGERTON Chairman 
the Slavic Languages and Literature De- 
partment Indiana University. 


The program originated effort 
modify the well-known fact that 
the majority the thousands 
American college students who visit 
Europe each summer return home 
with greater language proficiency 
than when they left. How, was 
asked, can summer abroad used 
more effective means acquir- 
ing fluency foreign language? 

After two summers experimenting 
with students Russian, the answer 
now seems clear. Here are the es- 
sential ingredients for successful lan- 
guage study during summer 
Russia: two years college Russian 
week summer divided 
equally between intensive Russian 
language study the American 
campus and practice the Soviet 
Union, under the same instructors; 
strict written pledge speak only 
Russian throughout the stay the 
Soviet Union, and rigorous program 
tests administered the beginning 
the summer program and the 
beginning and end the study period 
the Soviet Union. 

the program truly effective? This 
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question cannot yet answered 
the basis the students’ tests, since 
the tests are still the process 
refinement. But there seems 
doubt the program’s success the 
minds the students 
pated the opinion those who 
have heard them speak Russian since 
their return. The program has demon- 
strated that two years language 
study the college level plus this in- 
tensive ten-week program 
ficient, even language difficult 
Russian enable the average 
student break through the familiar 
linguistic sound barrier. One student 
who participated the program last 
summer said returned 
United States thinking, counting and 
even dreaming Russian. Another 
told describing his Soviet study- 
tour American acquaintance 
and suddenly becoming aware that 
was actually recalling his experi- 
ences Russian and translating them 
into his native English. 
moment,” said, realized knew 
what meant think foreign 
language.” 

The emphasis the Russian lan- 
guage study-tours placed solidly 
upon developing fluency Russian; 
however, the fact that fluency de- 
veloped the Soviet environment, 
has resulted certain educational by- 
products. the final stage the 
program, the students find them- 
selves simultaneously confronted 
the grammatical structure Rus- 
sian and the political structure the 
Soviet Union. difficult say 
which more effectively jolts them out 
the complacency nurtured their 
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college experiences the United 
States. certain, however, that 
few these students will able 
return their campuses and settle 
down into attitude complacency 
again. The students’ experiences 
the Soviet Union have proved 
great stimulus their college 
studies that are convinced that 
the Russian study-tour should come 
early possible the college 
career, preferably the end the 
sophomore year, that its challenge 
can stimulate two full years the 
student’s college work. 

Last summer the University 
Michigan joined Indiana University 
the Russian language study program, 
and both universities will again par- 
ticipate the program this summer. 

The first two Russian language 
study-tours proved effective 
that the Carnegie Corporation has 
now made additional grant 
$96,000 for the next three years. The 
new Carnegie grant provides for con- 
tinued scholarship assistance de- 
creasing scale over the next three 
years, the same time that the pro- 
gram expanded include greater 
number students. some cases, 
financial aid, awarded the basis 
need and academic excellence, may 
range high the full cost the 
overseas portion the program. 

Within three years the program 
expected established firmly 
enough continue self-sustain- 
ing basis. hoped that the same 
pattern rigorous summer language 
study abroad will adopted 
other universities and for other for- 
eign languages. 
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Study-Travel Programs 


The directors three academic 
tours for Americans who wish visit 
and study other countries describe 
their programs this article. One 
program sponsored private, 
non-profit organization; the two others 
are under university auspices. These 
programs are examples the many 
opportunities available Americans 
combine travel with organized 
study many parts the world. 
All study-travel programs share com- 
mon characteristics, but each program 
has unique features. Some study-tours 
are designed for special groups, such 
education students; others have 
broader admission policies. This ar- 
ticle will acquaint the reader with 
prevalent goals and activities aca- 
demic tours and with the special fea- 
tures three such programs. 


SEMINAR 
WESTERN EUROPE TODAY 
CHRISTIAN ARNDT 


the aftermath World War II, 
number staff members the 
School Education New York 
University gave thought the de- 
velopment educational programs 


abroad countries the 
United States. Such programs would 
help teachers gain better insight into 
the nature overseas social institu- 
tions, particularly 
tutions. On-the-spot study programs 
were envisioned which would enable 
participants learn direct exper- 
Institutions were ob- 
served the socio-political context 
from which they grew and which 
they function. became pleasant 
task organize such 
program Western Europe. After 
exploratory visit Europe 1949, 
the Seminar Western Europe To- 
day came into being. 

This summer, for the twelfth suc- 
cessive year, the School Education 
New York University will offer 
graduate students, teachers and social 
workers opportunity study in- 
ternational relations education 
approximately two months through 
the Seminar Western Europe. 

The Seminar designed realize 
three closely related purposes: first, 
provide direct experiences the 
area international relations; sec- 
these experiences through reading, 
lectures and discussions; third, upon 


ience. 
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return the United States, trans- 
mit the information insight 
gained students, teachers and other 
citizens the Seminar participants’ 
communities. 

Members the Seminar will sail 
from Montreal, Canada, aboard the 
Homeric June and will leave 
Havre the same steamer 
August 25, arriving Montreal 
August For the first days 
the Seminar, beginning July par- 
ticipants will live College House 
the University London. The 
Seminar membership will 
tered London University’s 
tute Education during most 
this time, participating program 
called “Education England”. About 
teachers from Western European 
countries will also registered 
this program. Thus, all participants 
will have opportunity exchange 
ideas, attend theatre and sym- 
phony performances together and 
participate other forms recrea- 
tion and learning. Schools all 
educational levels and 
political institutions, including Parlia- 
ment, will visited and studied. 

There will brief stopover 
Brussels, after leaving England. The 
Seminar then will proceed Bad 
Godesberg near Bonn, Germany, 
where from July August Sem- 
inar sessions will held with United 
States Embassy counselors, associ- 
ate superintendent schools, Ger- 
man educators and political leaders. 
German educator will serve 
tutor, and the group will given 
opportunities meet English-speak- 
ing German teachers. The group will 
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visit schools and the German Parlia- 
ment. 

From August 4-9, the Seminar will 
visit Lucerne, Switzerland, where lec- 
cal problems will provided. From 
August 10-18 the Seminar will 
Rome, and lectures and visits similar 
those Bad Godesberg will 
conducted. Following the Rome visit, 
the group will spend six days 
Paris, where sessions will held 
with leaders Unesco, Nato and 
Shape. 

Experience over many years has 
proved that most profitable 
study the social institutions other 
countries England, Germany and 
Italy and then hold culminating 
sessions with international agencies 
which the countries studied are 
members. Thus, the group can be- 
come acquainted with work prog- 
ress the Atlantic community 
well the larger world community. 

Every member the Seminar will 
required read least six books 
before departure for Europe. For the 
summer 1961 these books include: 
The Overseas Americans Harlan 
Cleveland, Gerard Mangone and John 
Adams (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1960), and Fire the Ashes Theo- 
dore White (New York: Sloane, 
1954) Europe; Life Britain 
Scott (New York: Morrow, 
1957) Britain; France Goes 
David Schoenbrun (New York: Har- 
per, 1957) France; The United 
States and Italy Stuart Hughes 
(Cambridge: 
Press, 1954) and The Italian People 
and Their Schools Joseph Justman, 
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Tiffin, Ohio: Kappa Delta Pi, 1958) 
Italy. 

Advance reading books which 
are reliable and date lengthens 
the learning period and 
found invaluable. Members past 
Seminars, upon return the United 
States, have re-read these books with 
new understanding and enjoyment. 
Also, many alumni report that they 
are disposed select 
papers, magazines, radio and televi- 
sion, articles programs countries 
which they have visited 
lems they have studied abroad. 

Each member the Seminar must 
select problem for investigation and 
study which either related his 
present work particular in- 
terest him. For example, teacher 
social studies might choose 
write the teaching history 
English grammar school; or, 
study might devoted the ad- 
ministration primary school 
England Germany. each case, 
data will gathered from published 
books and reports, but greater em- 
phasis will placed 
mation obtained directly through 
experience schools visited. The 
studies are presented written form 
the close the Seminar. 

Regular attendance lectures and 
scheduled visits schools and other 
institutions required. Upon occa- 
sion, members the Seminar have 
been invited English, German 
Italian homes, and have gained access 
other social institutions within the 
foreign countries through individual 
initiative. The Seminar encourages 
its members accept invitations 
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local citizens, based, course, 
the individual’s judgment the na- 
ture the invitation. 

Every member the Seminar has 
more less clear reaction people 
abroad before his 
trip. Reading, lectures and personal 
contacts then force the student 
reassess’ previous opinions. dis- 
courage members from comparing 
European and American institutions 
upon initial contact abroad, but in- 
stead, encourage them make 
effort understand the goals 
parisons 


Initial com- 
United States schools, for example, 


between 


tend based the inquirer’s 
knowledge U.S. schools. Learning 
thus retarded. Inevitably, com- 
parisons will made, but wise 
postpone them until greater under- 
standing European institutions and 
systems gained. 

Direct experience and involvement 
with people and institutions field 
such international relations edu- 
cation make learning truly dynamic. 
Reading and lectures are important, 
and are provided through the Sem- 
inar. However, the direct ex- 
perience and participation offered 
the Seminar which remain longest 
the minds its 


ACADEMIC TRAVEL ABROAD 
FRITZ KAUFMANN 


For those lured the unique 
sights and forgotten civilizations 
places far remote from the main 
the excitement the world’s 
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main cultural centers, the Associa- 
tion for Academic Travel Abroad, 
Inc., (ATA) provides opportunities 
for summer combined travel and 
study faraway places, from Peru 
the USSR. 

The ATA non-profit educa- 
tional corporation interested 
moting better intercultural relations 
and cooperation between institutions 
higher learning the United 
States and democratic countries 
throughout the world 
ganized and supervised international 
educational travel. 

ATA will offer four workshops 
study 
graduate and undergraduate students 
during the summer 1961. 


foreign summer 


Drew University sponsors sum- 
mer study program Western Eu- 
rope from June August The 
program open undergraduate 
and graduate students who enroll for 
the University. Special programs 
are established London and Oxford 
Universities and the Collége Euro- 
péen des Sciences Economiques 
Sociales Paris. There will organ- 
ized sightseeing excursions Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Belgium and Holland. Tuition $100 
and three credit hours will granted 
upon successful completion the 
course. The all-inclusive cost for the 
tour, including boat passage from 
New York Montreal, where the 
tour will end, $979. 

The University California will 
from July August including 
travel Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden. This workshop designed 


provide its participants with 
knowledge the political, social and 
economic aspects the Scandinavian 
countries well their literature, 
mores and customs. the same 
time, numerous excursions will intro- 
duce tour members the diversified 
scenery Scandinavia, its cities and 
towns and majestic countryside. Dur- 
ing the workshop’s first week 
Copenhagen, members will house 
guests Danish families. Though 
college credit will given, the 
tour offers program lectures. The 
all-inclusive cost, including round-trip 
air transportation from New York, 
$1,025. 

cooperation with the Austro- 
American Society, six-week summer 
school will conducted Austria 
Salzburg-Klessheim. This program, 
which runs from July August 15, 
includes visits Vienna and Munich. 
The cost, including round-trip air 
travel, $959. 

six-week intensive study-program 
Japan conducted the Japan 
Foundation 
Tokyo from June September 
Participants will live Japanese 
inn, partaking Japanese daily life 
and customs, and will attend morning 
classes, conducted English, 
cluding general survey Japan, 
Japanese language and customs 
cluding flower arrangement and tea 
ceremony dance, music, art, drama, 
philosophy and religion. Leaders 
the fields industry, agriculture and 
journalism act guest lecturers. 
Tuition, $160, the Institute oblig- 
atory attendance classes. Six 
semester hours credit may 
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group student-travelers their way Europe 


earned the successful completion 
final examinations. Three weeks 
travel throughout Japan, including 
trips the seldom-visited northern 
island Hokkaido and southern is- 
land Kyushu are part this pro- 
The cost, including round-trip 
air transportation from the West 
Coast, but not tuition, $1,605. 
Other ATA programs for 1961 in- 
clude: “Around the World Study- 
Tour World Affairs” sponsored 
Southern Baptist College, Walnut 
Ridge, Arkansas, which offers sur- 
vey pressing international prob- 
lems pertinent American foreign 
policy key countries, conducted 
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pants will travel Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Turkey, Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria, Jordan, Israel, India, Nepal, 
Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, the Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong, Japan and Hawaii, 
and will meet with government lead- 
ers and representatives education, 
industry, agriculture and labor. 
lege credit will given, and ample 
time will provided for sightseeing 
and individual activities. The all-in- 
clusive cost $2,350. 

Another round-the-world traveling 
seminar, “Asia from East West”, 
devoted problems Asia, from 
the Far East the Near East. This 
Seminar conducted from July 
August cooperation with St. 


Andrews Presbyterian College, Max- 
ton, North Carolina. Contact with 
government leaders scholars 
throughout the tour will allow deeper 
insight into conditions the coun- 
tries visited than such short stay 
should otherwise permit. The tour 
visits Hawaii, Japan, Tai- 
wan, Hong Kong, the Philippines, 
Thailand, Burma, India, Nepal, Pak- 
istan, Swat and Afghanistan. The 
itinerary will not confined the 
various capitals, but will provide 
many side trips remote areas, and 
will leave time for optional excur- 
sions for exploring museums, gal- 
leries shops the main cities 
route. The cost, including round-trip 
air transportation from New York, 
$2,090. 

expedition into virtually un- 
known territory study the lives 
the primitive Indian population trav- 
els Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru and Brazil from July 
August 10. The all-inclusive cost for 
this “Anthropological Study Tour 
the Amazons” $985. 

Two study-tours the Near East 
and the Balkan countries will 
offered. 

The first tour, conducted the 
ATA cooperation with the Univer- 
sity Miami, offers survey 
Mediterranean civilizations from the 
most ancient the emerging cooper- 
ative society Yugoslavia. The tour, 
which conducted from July 
September includes visits Por- 
tugal, Spain, Italy, Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria, Jordan, Israel, Turkey, Greece, 
Yugoslavia and France. three-week 
advance tour, leaving New York 


boat plane for the French Riviera, 
offers bus tour from there through 
Switzerland, Austria and upper Italy 
join the main group Rome. 
Those traveling plane may also 
include visits Lisbon, Madrid and 
surrounding areas route Nice. 
The all-inclusive cost, plus round-trip 
air transportation from New York, 
ranges from $1,640 $2,040. 

The second Balkan 
combine sociological study Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria, Rumania and Hun- 
gary with scenic motor coach tour 
southern France, Switzerland, 
Austria and Italy. Participants may 
travel boat plane Nice, 
where the tour will begin. This tour 
will held from June Sep- 
tember for those traveling boat 
and from July August for 
those going plane. The all-inclusive 
cost, plus round-trip fare from New 
York for those traveling plane 
$1,685; for those traveling boat 
the cost $1,585. 

six-week “Study-Tour Czech- 
oslovakia, Poland and the USSR”, will 
conducted bus from july 
August 14, with visits Munich and 
Austria. Participants will visit not 
only large cities and tourist centers, 
but will observe life many small 
cities and towns and visit country 
farms and factories. Tour members 
also will have opportunities meet 
and talk with many persons every- 
where—from high government 
cials workers. The first three days 
the tour will offer comprehensive 
orientation program, given Radio 
Free Europe Munich, and attend- 
ance performance the Salz- 
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burg Festival will highlight the 
end. The all-inclusive cost $1,695. 

“Short Study-Tour the USSR”, 
offered twice during the summer, 
from August August from 
August September will in- 
clude visits Poland, the USSR, 
Finland, Sweden and Denmark. The 
first these tours will start and end 
Amsterdam, the second London. 
Each tour may taken conjunc- 
tion with another ATA tour inde- 
pendently. The all-inclusive 
Amsterdam Amsterdam London 
London $700. 

Three tours Western Europe will 
offered addition the study- 
tour sponsored Drew University. 

The first these study-tour 
sponsored the University Idaho 
including visits Portugal, Spain, 
France, Switzerland, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Belgium and the British 
Isles. This tour, held from July 
August 13, will offer college 
credit. attempts give its par- 
ticipants insight into 
cultural and social aspects the 
countries visited. The cost for the 
tour, including round-trip air trans- 
portation from New York, but not 
tuition, $1,180. 

Another Western European study- 
tour will held from July 
August and will include visits 
France, Austria and Italy. Since this 
tour smaller scope than the 
others, allows participants obtain 
more intimate knowledge the 
countries visited well chance 
attend special events such the 
Salzburg Festival, opera perform- 
ance the Roman Arena Verona 
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and flower festival the Grand 
Canal Venice. The cost, including 
round-trip air transportation from 
New York, $1,135. 

The last the Western European 
study-tours short tour for those 
whose travel time limited. This 
fast-moving bus tour London, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Italy 
and France will held from June 
July 17. The all-inclusive cost, 
including round-trip air transporta- 
tion from New York, $795. 

Details new study-tour 
Israel and several extension tours, 
well further information all 
the above-mentioned programs, may 
obtained from the Association for 
Academic Travel Abroad, Inc., 550 
Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New 
York. 


TRAVELLING SEMINAR 
CHANG-TU 


Since 1958, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has been conduct- 
ing Travelling Seminar during the 
June inter session. Sponsored the 
Department Social and Philosoph- 
ical Foundations, the 1961 Travelling 
Seminar, which bears the course num- 
ber Education 5002J, will visit 
France, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Israel 
and Switzerland study interna- 
tional education and the relation 
education, its broad sense, the 
society which serves. 

The tour will include the study 
international education Unesco 
Paris, Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation Rome, United States Oper- 
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Students and their orientation leader prepare for visit Germany. 


ation Mission (ICA) Ankara, 
cross-cultural education Israel and 
the World Health Organization and 
the International Bureau Educa- 
tion Geneva. addition visits 
international organizations, pro- 
grams several areas will include 
visits schools and universities, and 
talks with educators, students, 


cians, labor leaders, journalists and 


artists. Lectures the staff and 
group discussions will focus how 
cultural, political and 


rangements society both con- 
educational 
systems. Each social system will 


dition 


viewed the process change. 
colloquium will held Switzer- 
land before returning the United 
States. 

each country visit there 
time allotted for sightseeing; attend- 
ing opera, ballet 
formances, and pursuing individual 
interests. Paris, addition 
sightseeing and visiting Unesco, there 
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will visits primary and secon- 
dary schools and schools for teacher 
and nursing education. 

Istanbul, the program includes 
visits primary secondary 
schools, the University Istanbul 
and teacher-training institutes; sight- 
seeing, and meetings with leaders 
nursing education project sponsored 
jointly the government Tur- 
key, Florence Nightingale Institute, 
Red Crescent Society, the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration 
and Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Israel, visit the Weitsman 
Institute, Kibbutz Givat Brenner and 
the Artists Village Ein Hod. 
meet with representatives the Min- 
istry Education and the Hebrew 
University and with principals 
various schools. 

The number participants lim- 
ited about 25. All participants 
must admitted Teachers Col- 
lege students, whether not they 
choose join for credit. This year, 
the Seminar will under the direc- 
tion Professors David Scanlon 
and Chang-tu Hu, both the De- 
partment Social and Philosophical 
Foundations. Professor Scanlon spe- 
cializes international education. 
currently Africa, helping with 
the development educational 
program jointly sponsored Teach- 
ers College, the University London 
and number African colleges. 
Professor comparative 
education. 

Long before departure time, com- 
petent program organizers 
countries visited are asked 
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submit programs designed provide 
the best opportunities for understand- 
ing educational issues within the 
larger cultural context. Each mem- 
ber the Seminar, upon being ac- 
cepted, provided with selected 
bibliography enable him pre- 
pare for active participation the 
work the Seminar. The 
directors will offer individual advice 
and suggestions those who wish 
pursue special interests 
take special study projects, either 
any one the countries 
specific topic. Special arrangements 
may made with program organiz- 
ers various countries facilitate 
individual study special problems 
issues education. 

The Travelling Seminar provides 
its participants with opportunity 
combine the delight travel with 
credit. educational technique, 
the Travelling Seminar its 
principal advantage from the unique 
impact that direct learning exper- 
ience affords. the study foreign 
school systems, Professor George 
Bereday has pointed out, there 
“significant disparity between the 
value reading about country and 
the value seeing it”. 


CHRISTIAN ARNDT, professor New 
York University’s School Education, 
Director N.Y.U.’s Center for International 
Affairs and Development. Professor Arndt 
Coordinator the Seminar Western 
Europe Today. FRITZ KAUFMANN Ex- 
ecutive Director the Association for 
Academic Travel Abroad, Inc. CHANG-TU 
HU, associate professor education 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
director the Travelling Seminar. 
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Art 351 


RUTH WEDGWOOD KENNEDY 


long time ago—in the autumn 
1924—my husband and were sitting 
the bank the Connecticut River 
looking the golden island near the 
shore and discussing the problems 
inherent teaching the history 
art. Art history, academic subject 
which had been offered Smith Col- 
lege for about two decades, was still 
relatively new field American 
college curricula. Since the purpose 
our courses Smith College was 
acquaint students with visual 
images, the problem the most sat- 
isfactory visual image was then, and 
still is, the most important one 
solved. 

Charles Eliot Norton had enthralled 
Harvard students for years without 
the benefit lantern slides, but 
had, course, long since begun ac- 
quiring lantern slides for class lec- 
tures. That they are still invaluable 
asset shown the present size 
our collection, which every day in- 
creases more than last year’s 62,000. 
Slides permit the instructor make 


RUTH WEDGWOOD KENNEDY, Profes- 
sor Art Smith College, has written 
many articles and book, The Renaissance 
Garden. 


meaningful comparisons between 
works art and point out signifi- 
cant details. They also can convey 
fairly accurate image lines, shapes 
and tones. For these images, color 
transparencies are not yet accurate 
black and white slides, but they 
may soon reach point where they 
provide more reliable information. 
Useful they are, however, all the 
images created slides have certain 
defects. slide kind stained 
glass window, and its luminosity 
unlike that the original painting, 
sculpture building. Furthermore, 
standard lantern not equipped 
change the size the image the 
screen; result, the uninitiated 
student sees miniature Gherardo 
Giovanni the same size 
contemporary fresco Ghirlandaio. 
Besides, the student is, perforce, 
American campus. Since husband 
and recently had spent good deal 
time Europe, were particu- 
larly aware the differences visual 
and emotional effect between 
original work art and image 
the screen. We, therefore, obtained for 
our students comparable privilege. 
One momentous day, with the bold- 
ness youth, husband and 
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decided that must take our stu- 
dents the original source the art 
they were studying. decided fur- 
ther that good basic preparation 
with lantern slides Smith would 
necessary ensure satisfactory 
background; therefore, would 
advisable offer this opportunity 
primarily graduate students. was 
then the custom American univer- 
sities keep graduate students art 
history the classroom and the li- 
brary until they were nearly ready 
for their doctoral examinations. 
both felt that such practice gave the 
photographic image more emphasis 
than the original work art, and that 
European experience would even 
more desirable the beginning than 
the end graduate career. 
was also then the custom send 
American college graduates study 
Europe without any real knowl- 
edge European educational proce- 
dures and without any guidance 
their work. both had gone 
study Europe the most hopefully 
innocent way and were convinced 
that had wasted several months 
our precious time the outset 
because lack preparation. The 
logical answer seemed that our 
students should Europe their 
first year graduate study. 

Never doubting that this Utopian 
scheme would adopted, went 
confidently propose President 
William Allan Neilson. 
surely was, but saw once that 
was line with his own educa- 
tional ideas. had just approved 
equally daring scheme suggested 
Mlle. Héléne Cattanés that French 
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majors Smith should given the 
opportunity spend their junior year 
France. And so, the fall 
1925, Mlle. Cattanés took juniors 
Paris and took six members 
the class 1925 who had been art 
majors Smith. Mr. Neilson came 
see all the following spring, and 
was encouragingly gratified the 
success both ventures. subse- 
quent years, students from other col- 
leges were included our groups. 
Mr. Neilson sponsored our European 
graduate year long was finan- 
cially possible. was only the 
depths the Depression that our 
program was abandoned. 

new shoot sprouted from the cut 
trunk the winter 1949. With the 
encouragement President Herbert 
Davis, arranged nine-week sum- 
mer course Florence for nine grad- 
uates Smith and one from Vassar. 
conducted two three-hour sem- 
inars each week, “Florentine Painting 
from 1420 1520” and “Florentine 
Each student gave oral report 
each seminar weekly, and each re- 
ceived individual instruction for sev- 
eral hours week the presence 
the works art discussed 
her report. The resources the great 
library and Fototeca the Kunsthis- 
torisches Institut were, always, 
generously made available and 
our students. Visiting art historians 
joined for social occasions and 
made short trips Rome and Venice. 

the time that organized our 
European seminar, was already 
Smith College custom take field 
trips museums and collections 
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Boston, New Haven and New York, 
where many splendid examples the 
art the past could seen. The 
number major works American 
collections has greatly increased since 
those years, and other museums near 
Northampton have sprung grati- 
fying numbers. Our own college mu- 
seum also has been tremendously 
enriched the intervening time. But 
there only one Fra Angelico 
Boston, one Pollaiolo New Haven, 
one Michelangelo drawing 
Metropolitan Museum and one Fra 
Bartolommeo Northampton, how 
many more are there Florence? 
addition the great number 
art objects seen Florence, 
important that these objects were 
originally made Florence and the 
original streets, houses, piazze and 
churches where 
still there. Changes, course, have 
occurred since the Renaissance, like 
the substitution the banal Piazza 
della Repubblica for the 
around Miniato fra Torre and 
like the catastrophic damage caused 
the retreating Germans 
But Italy, many 


were, are 


Lungarno. 
works art can still seen their 
intended setting, that one’s sense 
meaning 
very rapidly one experiences, per- 
sonally, their home environment. 

Mr. Kennedy and found that nine 
strenuous summer weeks between two 
winter terms gave too little time 
for our own research, and the char- 
acter Smith’s summer course Eu- 
rope was, therefore, modified. First, 
with the encouragement President 
Benjamin Wright and today with that 
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President Thomas Mendenhall, the 
seminar has been opened under- 
graduates and its length has been 
reduced six weeks. seemed only 
reasonable push back the age limit 
for study abroad, since Smith has 
been moving the direction more 
and more undergraduate seminars 
its regular curriculum. has become 
apparent that the 
rises gladly the challenge 
tensive independent work. have, 
consequently, conducted three sum- 
mer seminars Italy “Art 351” 
“Florentine Art: have 
had maximum undergraduates 
who have all had least one college 
course the history art. Our stu- 
dents have come from four 
colleges besides Smith. 

During the first four weeks the 
seminar have been lodged all 
together delightful pensione 
Florence. Monday through Thursday 
noon have had three-hour classes 
the presence the relevant works 
art. have proceeded chrono- 
logically, going, for instance, see 
first doors for the Baptistery 
the first week and his later doors 
the second. have found that 
this emphasis sequence almost 
the most valuable part our plan. 
one sees the painting, sculpture 
and architecture single century 
the order which the monuments 
were created, one’s idea the pro- 
gression style becomes very clear. 
Thursday afternoons each student 
has had personal interview with one 
the instructors, during which 
plan for her individual work has been 
made. Saturday noon she submits 
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paper the topic chosen. These 
tailor-made projects are based the 
classwork the current week, but 
are shaped that they offer the 
student opportunity make some 
small discoveries her own. the 
end the four weeks three-hour 
being oral discussion the group 
whole. 

Since Florentine artists were the 
leaders the Renaissance, they went 
elsewhere work. The last two 
weeks the course have, therefore, 
been devoted bus trip see what 
our already familiar Florentines cre- 
ated such places Siena, Arezzo, 


Rome, Rimini, Venice and Milan. 


During the trip, discussions pre- 
pared topics have been held, and 
the end the course each student 
has been given half-hour oral exam- 
ination with both instructors present. 
The course has counted for six hours 
academic credit. 

During the coming summer Mr. 
Kennedy and hope may able 
conduct seminar “Venetian 
Art: 1460-1580” Venice. also 
hope that will eventually prove 
possible for Smith 
seminars countries other than Italy, 
and that French, Flemish, Dutch 
English art may the themes around 
which these prospective courses may 
built. 


The Baptistery Door Andrea Pisano Florence 
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Foreign Students the Wel-Met Camps 


JACK GOLDBERG 


The Wel-Met Camps, one the 
largest non-profit camping organiza- 
tions the United States, has been 
privileged participate the De- 
partment State’s Exchange Visi- 
tors Program. 

The Wel-Met Camps operate three 
major summer resident 
school-age children 
and separate camp for adults 
years and over. The organization 
sponsors number specialized pro- 
grams for teen-agers, including 
Teen-Age Careers Program for young 
people interested exploring the 
helping professions, Pioneer Camp 
Work Program which emphasizes 
outdoor living experiences and 
cross-country camping tour Yellow- 
stone National Park. Approximately 
3,000 campers participate all these 
programs. addition, Wel-Met has 
been designated training center 
social work for specially selected 
and qualified foreign students. 


JACK GOLDBERG Executive Di- 
rector the Wel-Met Camps. 


addition about 300 U.S. coun- 
selors, supervisors and resource per- 
sonnel, have been fortunate 
being able include ten for- 
eign students part our staff 


each summer. These students have 


come from Argentina, Denmark, 
Egypt, England, Finland, France, 


Ghana, Greece, Holland, India, Is- 
rael, Japan, Korea, the Philippines, 
Tunisia and the West Indies, and 
are studying the United States, 
are social work students from West- 
ern Europe who have come part 
the Department State’s Exchange 
Visitors Program. They are recom- 
mended either the Department 
State, former counselors, international 
centers the U.S. special 
overseas representative employed 
the Wel-Met Camps. 

The foreign students assume the 
same responsibilities the regular 
counselor staff and are salaried 
the same scale. Through formal and 
informal discussion periods, and 
working and playing together for 
ten-week period, both students and 
campers learn about each other’s cus- 
toms, mores and values. The foreign 
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staff members have made the words 
and pictures foreign lands and 
peoples textbooks come alive for 
their campers. Teen-agers can ex- 
change ideas with counselors from 
overseas, gaining 
how young people live, feel and 
think other countries. Many Amer- 
ican youngsters grow communi- 
ties where everyone much the same. 
Wel-Met, through conversation 
and daily living, they learn under- 
stand, respect and appreciate differ- 
ences. They are stimulated learn 
new languages, think future 
travel and investigate new fields 
study. For the adult campers, 
many whom have immigrated from 
other countries, there particular 
gratification meeting young people 
from abroad. The campers are keenly 
interested discussing topics such 
family life, the role women, 
cultural values and aspirations 
people other lands. 

turn, the foreign students learn 
more quickly and directly about 
American life addition partici- 
pating true democratic living 
the camp community. They also 
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meet other exchange students and 
achieve more realistic concept 
and appreciation the differences 
and similarities between their own and 
other peoples. 

Since they are supervised 
well-trained and skilled staff social 
workers, the foreign counselors learn 
about American social work philoso- 
phy and techniques they are prac- 
ticed day-to-day group living 
situation. course, because the 
differences cultures, economic sys- 
tems ious and moral values, 
all these ideologies and practices 
are not applicable their own coun- 
tries. However, foreign staff mem- 
bers may apply their new knowledge 
where appropriate and they are 
able evaluate their own systems 
against broader background and 
framework. 

The inclusion foreign students 
the Wel-Met Camps’ staff has 
added exciting enriching 
dimension the program, dimen- 
sion which particularly meaning- 
ful this jet age when necessary 
know about and understand our 
international neighbors. 
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NEWS and NOTES 


This “News and Notes” presents information summer programs. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
INSTITUTES 

Four foreign 
will held the Soviet Union, 
France, Germany and Puerto Rico 
during the summer 1961. These 
institutes, created under the National 
Defense Education Act, will held 
improve the teaching modern 
foreign languages, and 
pants will have attended previous 
language institutes 1959 1960. 

Indiana University will conduct 
ten-week advanced Foreign Language 
Institute Russian for secondary 
school teachers from June 15-August 
24. The first five weeks the In- 
stitute will held the Indiana 
University campus Bloomington, 
Indiana, and the last five weeks 
Moscow. 

Stanford University will conduct, 
for the second consecutive summer, 
advanced Foreign Language In- 
stitute German Bad Boll, near 
Stuttgart, West Germany, from June 
19-August 19. The Institute will 
attended school 
teachers German. 

The University Oregon will con- 
duct French Institute Tours, 
France, for secondary school teach- 
ers French, from June 19-August 


— 


The fourth language institute will 


secondary 


held Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, 
the University Puerto Rico from 
June 26-August 11. There will 
secondary school teachers participat- 
ing this program. 

Further information the foreign 
language institutes may obtained 
from each sponsoring institution. 


ANNUAL SUMMER 
CROSSROADS PROGRAM 


The community Colorado 


Springs and Colorado College have 


established Summer Crossroads, 
annual program for foreign students 
who are completing their studies 
America. The program lasts for about 
one week and held from June 
11, 1961. Students live with families 
the community. Seminars, discus- 
sion groups, sightseeing and numer- 
ous social activities are provided for 
the students. limited number 
travel grants will provided the 
State Department for their grantees. 
For other students, the only expense 
will 
may obtained from Dr. Fred 
Sondermann, Foreign Student Ad- 
viser, Colorado Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. Dr. Sondermann 
the author article describing 
the program, “Summer Crossroads”, 
which appeared the May 1959 issue 
the News Bulletin. 


Further information 


College, 
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“FAREWELL LOOK 
AMERICA” 


“Farewell Look America”, 
short travel program 
the Council Student Travel with 
the cooperation the National As- 
sociation Foreign Student Advisers, 
the Committee Friendly Relations 
Among Foreign Students and other 
organizations affiliated with the Coun- 
cil, provides opportunity for for- 
eign students who have completed 
their studies the U.S. visit vari- 
ous parts the United States and 
evaluate their period study the 
U.S. through organized discussions 
during their return voyage. 
“Farewell Look”, enables foreign 
students travel inexpensively the 
United States and return home 
minimum-priced transatlantic student 
sailings. Fifty-dollar grants are avail- 
able for travel the U.S. 

The travel opportunities 
offer choice between independent 
travel, self-planned “Visit” itinerary 
under the auspices the Committee 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students tour, work camp 
hospitality program arranged one 
the Council’s affiliate organizations. 
The shipboard program one 
the special sailings arranged the 
Council conducted liners carry- 
ing both American students bound 
for study abroad and foreign students 
going home. These sailings feature 
special discussion series evaluate 
the U.S. study and travel experience 
service TRIP, the Travelers’ 
Recreation-Information 
vided the Council. 
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Further information 
tion forms may obtained from the 
Council Student Travel, 179 
Broadway, New York New York, 
the campus foreign student adviser. 


SEMINAR WORLD AFFAIRS 


The Institute World Affairs, 
Twin Lakes, Salisbury, Connecticut, 
offers yearly seminar about three 
weeks duration the early summer. 
The seminar gives students from 
other nations opportunity ex- 
perience the American way life 
participating the social and 
intellectual life the community. 
The seminar focuses international 
affairs and provides discussion groups 
study and work. Some financial as- 
sistance available. Further infor- 
mation may obtained 
Institute World Affairs, 527 Madi- 
son Avenue, Room 314, New York 


New York. 


WILLIAMSBURG 
INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


The Williamsburg International As- 
sembly sponsors yearly seminar 
international affairs related fields 
for three days June. Further infor- 
mation may obtained 
Williamsburg International Assembly, 
Colonial Williamsburg, Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 


ECONOMICS INSTITUTE FOR 
FOREIGN STUDENTS 
The American Economic Associa- 
tion recently has announced the 
fourth session its Economics Insti- 
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tute held the University 
Colorado Boulder, from June 
August 30, 1961. 

The Economics Institute provides 
summer training program for se- 
lected foreign students who have 
been admitted regular graduate 
study programs economics agri- 
cultural economics universities and 
colleges the United States. 

Students who have spent not more 
than one semester the United 
States prior the Institute, well 
students now overseas, are eligible 
apply the Economics Institute. 
Final admission will granted only 
those students who can provide 
proof admission graduate 
work university the U.S. for 
the academic year following the In- 
stitute. 

The purpose the institute 


help students strengthen their prepar- 
ation for their graduate study the 
United States that their studies 
will more productive and advan- 
tageous. The Institute provides 
intensive review microeconomic 


and macroeconomic theory, offers 
concentrated training and practice 
oral and written English and supple- 
mentary training mathematics. 
general introduction United States 
economy and society also provided. 
Instruction adapted individual 
students’ needs based results 
initial testing program. 

Application forms and scholarship 
information may obtained from 
the Chairman the Department 
Economics the University where 
graduate studies are undertaken 
during the following year. 


SUMMER COURSE 
VENETIAN ARCHITECTURE 


The Andrea Palladio International 
Centre Vicenza, Italy, has organ- 
ized its second international summer 
course, “Palladio and Palladian Ar- 
chitecture Europe”, held 
from August September 10, 
under the patronage Unesco. 

The course’s lecturers will include 
leading authorities art history such 
Anthony Blunt the United King- 
dom, Cesaré Brandi Italy, André 
Chastel France and Rudolf Witt- 
kower the United States. 

Further information the course 
may obtained from the Italian Na- 
tional Commission for Unesco, Piazza 
Firenze 27, Rome, Italy. 


AFRICAN TRAVEL SEMINAR 
AND CHARTER FLIGHT 
EUROPE FOR TEACHERS 


The American Overseas Educators 
Organization, Inc., cooperation 
with the Lisle Fellowship, Inc., will 
conduct study tour Africa 
well group tours and workshops 
several European countries during 
the summer 1961. 

The African study-travel tour, 
conducted Reverend and Mrs. 
Dewitt Baldwin, will composed 
group teachers. The tour 
includes visits four areas Africa 
—the United Arab Republic and 
Ethiopia the Northeast; Kenya and 
Uganda East Central Africa; Ni- 
geria Central Africa, and Ghana 
the West Coast. The emphasis 
the tour will comparative edu- 
cation, and the participants will visit 
outstanding educational institutions 
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and historic sights. They also will 
interview governmental 
tional leaders and meet other Afri- 
cans. The cost the tour $2,485. 

The Lisle Fellowship, Inc., has ar- 
ranged another program 
teachers. This program consists 
charter flight from New York Lon- 
don; group tour 
Austria, Italy, Switzerland, Luxem- 
bourg, Germany and France ($425), 
and opportunities for cross-cultural, 
Lisle workshops Bavaria, from 
July through August 26, and 
Scandinavia, from July through 
August 14. 

The tours are open members 
both the American Overseas Edu- 
cators Organization, Inc., 
Lisle Fellowship, Inc. 

Further information may 
tained from Reverend Dewitt 
Baldwin, 3039 Pittsview Drive, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 


YMCA-YWCA 
SUMMER PROJECTS 


The National Student Councils 
the YMCA-YWCA will sponsor 
international projects listed below 
during the summer 1961. 

STUDENT EXCHANGE 

Two months the Soviet Union, 
from June September open 
upperclassmen and women, 
experienced members 
YWCA’s and Student Christian As- 
sociations (SCA). Approximate cost: 


$1,400. 
VOLUNTEERS ABROAD 


Two months volunteer camp 
counselors program assistants 
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YWCA’s Latin America the 
Middle East, from late June through 
late August, open 
women students active 
SCA’s. Approximate cost: $550 for 
Latin America; $1,200 for the Middle 
East. 
BUILDINGS FOR BROTHERHOOD 

One-month work camp Sinoe, 
Liberia, and three weeks travel 
and conferences Europe open 
undergraduate and graduate men 
active student Approxi- 
mate cost: $1,400. 

ONE-YEAR INTERNSHIP 

Three one-year internships “Jun- 
ior Secretaries” Lima, Hong Kong 
and Istanbul, open male college 
graduates with serious interest 
career service the YMCA. Stipend 
cover travel, living and personal 

CARIBBEAN CONVERSATIONS 

Nine female students visit stu- 
dent groups Caribbean countries 
and participate official delegates 
Jamaica, from August 
September 

COLLEGE SUMMER SERVICE GROUP 

New York City social agencies under 
skilled supervision from June through 
August. seminar program explores 
multiple problems urbanization 
and bases for Christian social con- 
Program fee: $85. Board and 
room provided earnings cover 
expenses. 

INTERNS-IN-COMMUNITY 

SERVICE 
men and women students work 
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community social agencies, chiefly 
with children, Seattle, Washington, 
from June through August. semi- 
nar conducted problems 
community disorganization and social 
change. Earnings cover expenses. 
WASHINGTON STUDENT 
CITIZENSHIP SEMINAR 
Jobs are secured for approximately 
college men and women govern- 
ment agencies Washington, D.C., 
from June August 31. Positions 
pay approximately $50 per week, cov- 
ering living expenses and program 
and registration fee $75. 
MINNEAPOLIS STUDENT 
INDUSTRIAL SEMINAR 
men and women students 
hold regular jobs factories, offices 
service industries Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, frorn June through Au- 
gust. Seminar sessions are conducted 
economic and labor-management 
issues and the relevance Christian 
faith. 
BERKELEY LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING SCHOOL 
six-week leadership training 
school for undergraduate leaders 
Campus Christian Associations con- 
ducted Pacific School Religion, 
Berkeley, California, from June 
July 30. possible receive col- 
lege credit for the course. Applicants 
must meet academic requirements for 
admission. Approximate cost: $240, 
plus travel expenses. 
ESTES PARK, COLORADO 
200 college men and women are 
employed for the staff Estes Park 
YMCA Conference Grounds from 
June-September. The 
cludes seminar-study program, lead- 


ership training, worship and recrea- 
tion. Meals, lodging and recreational 
facilities are provided. Approximate 
cost: $60 per month. 

CHICAGO YMCA “TRY-OUT” 

summer trial experience from 
June-August for limited number 
mature students interested profes- 
sional YMCA work. These positions 
summer programs city Associa- 
tions camps are supervised. Weekly 
seminars are conducted. Earnings: 
$275-300 per month. 

Further information may ob- 
tained from the National Council 
YMCA, Broadway, New York 
New York. 


NEW HANDBOOKS 
INTERNATIONAL STUDY 


third edition the Handbook 
International Study will pub- 
lished this month the Institute 
International Education. 

This year, for the first time, the 
two volumes: The Handbook 
Study: For Foreign 
Nationals and The Handbook In- 
ternational Study: For U.S. Nation- 
als. 

The volume for Foreign Nationals 
will include sections education 
the United States, study awards and 
special programs, summer opportuni- 
ties the for foreign nationals, 
organizations the United States 
providing services students and 
visitors from abroad and U.S. gov- 
ernment regulations affecting foreign 
nationals. 

For U.S. nationals there will 
education abroad, 


information 
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study awards and special programs, 
summer opportunities abroad, organi- 
zations the providing services 
Americans going abroad and gov- 
ernment regulations affecting United 
States students going abroad. 

Both volumes the Handbook 
International Study may obtained 
from the Publications Division, Insti- 
tute International Education, 
East 67th Street, New York 21, New 
York. Each volume costs $3.00 per 
copy. When ordered set, both 
volumes are sold for $5.00. 


PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 
FOR FOREIGN VISITORS 
THE U.S. 


The Bureau for Community Serv- 
ices International Visitors has 


published three directories describing 
organizations offering services for- 


eign visitors the United States and 
U.S. travel and observation 
grams. The first, Directory 
Community Organizations Serving 
Visitors, 
compiled the Council for Com- 
munity Services International Vis- 
itors, describes specific services for 
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foreign visitors offered leading 
community organizations throughout 
the country. This directory may 
obtained for cents copy. 

The second, Directory Non- 
Governmental Travel and Observa- 
tion Programs for Foreign Visitors, 
provides information programs 
national organizations which spon- 
sor administer programs planned 
U.S. travel and observation for for- 
eign visitors. The cost this direc- 
tory $1.00. 

The third, Directory Agencies 
Administering Governmental Travel 
and Observation Programs for For- 
eign Visitors, lists both private and 
government agencies which receive 
public funds program foreign visit- 
ors this country. The second and 
third directories were compiled 
the Bureau for Community Services, 
Governmental Affairs Institute. This 
last directory $1.00 copy. 

Each these directories may 
obtained from the Bureau for Com- 
munity Services International Vis- 
itors, Governmental Affairs Institute, 
1726 Massachusetts Avenue, W., 
Washington D.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS TRAVEL EUROPE AND 
THE 


GUIDEBOOKS 

Clark, All The Best In—: Belgium 
and Luxembourg. Dodd, 1956. $4.00; 
Europe. Dodd, 1955. $4.95; France. 
Dodd, 1957. $4.95; Germany and 
Austria. Dodd, 1957. $5.95; Holland. 
Dodd, 1957. $4.00; Italy. Dodd, 
1956. $4.95; Switzerland. Dodd, 1951. 
$4.00. 


Fodor, (ed.). Modern 
Guides—: Benelux. McKay, 1958. 
$4.50; Britain and Ireland. McKay, 


1958. $4.50; France. McKay, 1958. 
$4.50; Germany. McKay, 1959. $4.25; 
Italy. McKay, 1959. $4.25; Switzer- 
land. McKay, 1959. $4.25. 

Ogrizek, (ed.). The World 
Color Series—: Germany. McGraw, 
1956. $6.75; Great Britain. McGraw, 
1949. $6.75; Greece. McGraw, 1955. 
$6.75; Italy. McGraw, n.d. $6.75; The 
Netherlands. McGraw, 1951. $6.75; 
The Paris Love. McGraw, 1951. 
$6.75; The Provinces France. Mc- 
Graw, 1951. $6.75; Switzerland. Mc- 
Graw, 1955. $6.75. 

Fielding, Travel Guide Europe: 
1958-1959. Sloane, 1958. $4.95. 
Male, Religious Art: From 12th 
The 18th Century. Pantheon Press, 
1949. $1.65. 


few the books included this 
bibliography are out print, but all 
are available The New York Pub- 
lic Library and many other libraries 
throughout the United States. 


BELGIUM 
Edwards, Belgium. Hastings, 1955. 
$4.50. 

Pilkington, Small Boat Through 
Belgium. St. Martin’s Press. $4.50. 
CYPRUS 
Luke, Cyprus. Roy Publications, 

1957. $5.00. 
Wideson, Cyprus Colour. Hein- 
man, 1957. $9.00. 


EGYPT 
Doress, Egypt. 
1957. $10.00. 
Lange, Egypt: Architecture, Sculp- 
ture, Painting Three Thousand 
Years. Phaidon, 1956. $12.50. 
Ludwig, The Nile. Garden City, 
1939. 
Marek, (C. Ceram, pseud. 
Gods, Graves and Scholars; The Story 
Archaeology. Knopf, 1951. $5.75. 
Tritton, Islam, Belief and Prac- 
tices. Rinehart, 1951. $1.50. 


ENGLAND 
Baedeker, London and En- 


virons. Macmillan, 1955. $3.50. 
Cook, English Cathedrals 
Through the Centuries. Macmillan, 


1957. $9.00. 

Crigson, Art Treasures the Brit- 
ish Museum. Abrams, 1957. $12.50. 
Duff, England and the English. 
Putnam, 1955. $5.00. 

Hendy, (ed.). Art Treasures 
the National Gallery. Abrams, 1955. 
$17.50. 
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McKenny, and Branston, Here’s 
England. Rev. ed. Harper, 1956. $2.95. 
Morton, Search London. 
Dodd, 1951. $5.00. 

Reynolds, Sovereign Britain. Put- 
nam, 1955. $7.50. 

Young, Prospect Britain. 
Harper, 1956. $3.50. 


FRANCE 
Adams, Mont-Saint-Michel and 
Chartres. Houghton, 1936. 


Anchor Books Doubleday, (A166) 
$1.25. Paper edition. 

Barry, Left Bank, Right Bank. 
Norton, 1951. $3.50. 

Borel, D’Azur (the French 
Riviera). Essential Books. $8.00. 
Yee, The Silent Traveler Paris. 
Norton, $6.50. 

Doisneau, Paris. Simon and Schu- 
ter, 1956. $10.00. Paper—$7.50. 
Huyghe, Art Treasures The 
Louvre. Abrams, 1951. $12.50. 
Park, (ed.). The Culture France 
Our Time. Cornell, 1954. $5.00. 
Schoenbrum, France Goes. 


Harper, 1957. $5.00. 
Temko, Notre-Dame Paris. 
Viking, 1955. $6.75. 

GREECE 


Modern Greece. Praeger, 1958. $5.00. 
Greece Colour. McGraw, 1958. 
$20.00. 

Roux, and Greece. 
Books, 1958. $8.00. 


Welsman, Your Holiday Greece. 


Essential 


British Book Centre. $3.25. 
HOLLAND 
Koehler, Rembrandt. Abrams. 


Paper—75 cents. 
Rembrandt. Selected paintings, intro- 
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duction Tancred Borenius. Phai- 
don, 1952. $8.50. 

Sitwell, The Netherlands. Hastings 
House, 1955. $4.50. 


ISRAEL 

Gruber, Israel Today: Land 
Many Nations. Hill and Wang, 1958. 
$3.95. 

Miller, Rabbi Israel, The Eternal 
Ideal. Farrar, 1955. $2.75. 
Nagel Guide Book Israel. 
linger, 1954. $5.00. 

Shepard, and Rosenfeld, Ticket 
Israel. Rinehart, 1952. $4.00. 


Tap- 


ITALY 
Coward, 1955. $3.50. 
Rossi, Art Treasures The Ufizzi 
and Pitti. Abrams, 1957. $17.50. 
Rothery, Rome Today. Dodd, 1950. 
$3.00. 

JORDAN 


Patai, The Kingdom Jordan. 
Princeton University, 1958. $5.00. 
LEBANON 
Breetveld, Getting Know Leba- 
non. Coward-McCann, 1959. $2.50. 
Haik, Lebanon. 
1958. $4.75. 
Ziadeh, Syria and Lebanon. 
Praeger, 1957. $6.50. 


Hastings House, 


RHODES 


Fraser, and Bean, Rhodian 
Peraea and Islands. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. $4.80. 

SWITZERLAND 
land. Coward-McCann, 1952. $3.00. 


Herold, The Swiss Without 
Halos. Columbia, 1948. $3.75. 
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SYRIA 


Hitti, Syria: Short History. Mac- 
millan, 1959. $4.50. 


THE HOLY LAND 
Fosdick, Pilgrimage Pal- 
estine. Macmillan, 1949. $3.00. 
Join-Lambert, Jerusalem. Putnam, 
1958. $5.95. 

Morton, The Steps The 
Master. Dodd, 1934. $5.00. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Clark, All The Best The Medi- 
terranean. Dodd, 1952. $4.95. 
The Far East And The Middle East. 
McKay, 1956. Ed.). $5.00. 
Joseph, Richard Joseph’s Guide 
Europe And The Mediterranean. Dou- 
bleday, 1955. $5.95. 

Compiled MARY HATCH, 
Readers’ Adviser, The New York Pub- 
lic Library. 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


The following bibliographies may 
obtained, free charge, from The 
New York Public Library, Fifth Ave- 
nue and 42nd Street, New York 
New York. 


Lands the South. April 1955. 
Books Mexico, Caribbean Islands, 
Central America and South America 


Take Trip. April 1957. (Books 
the United States, Canada, Latin 
America, Great Britain and Ireland, 
Scandinavia, France, Germany and 
Austria, Italy and Spain, Africa and 
the Far East). 


ASIA SOCIETY BIBLIOGRAPHY 
The following bibliography may 
obtained, free charge (if less than 
ten copies are ordered from the Asia 
Society, 112 East 64th Street, New 
York, New York. 

Kublin, (compiler). Introduc- 
tory Reading Guide Asia. 1959. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


The following bibliographies may 
obtained from the Foreign Policy 
Association, World Affairs Center, 
345 East 46th Street, New York, 
New York. 

Asia and the Far East. 
1959. cents. 

The Middle East. April 1960. cents. 
Latin America. May 1960. cents. 


Western Europe Today. July 1960. 


cents. 


November 


The Soviet Union and Eastern Eu- 
rope. November 1960. cents. 


Changing Africa World Affairs. 
March 1961. cents. 


PUBLICATIONS SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


AYH HANDBOOK 


AND HOSTELERS’ MANUAL 


1960-1961. New York: 


American Youth Hostels, Inc., 1960. (Published 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER. Chicago: American Federation Teachers. 
(Annual January issue lists summer study-tours abroad. 
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CHRISTIAN HORIZONS: OPENINGS MISSIONARY SERVICE. New 
York: Commission World Mission, National Student Christian Federa- 
tion, 1961. 

DIRECTORY CATHOLIC CAMPS 1960. Washington, D.C.: National 
Catholic Camping Association, 1960. 

EUROPE: SOURCES TRAVEL INFORMATION. New York: Council 
Student Travel, 1959. 

HANDBOOK STUDENT TRAVEL. Leiden: Coordinating Secretariat 
National Unions Students, 1961. (Published 

Hart, Estellita and Lugo, Janet. OPPORTUNITIES FOR SUMMER STUDY 
LATIN AMERICA 1960. Washington, D.C.: Pan American Union, 1960. 


INTERNATIONAL YOUTH HOSTEL HANDBOOK 1960. Copenhagen: In- 
ternational Youth Hostel Federation, 1960. (Published annually) 


INVEST YOUR SUMMER 1960: CATALOG SERVICE OPPORTUNITIES. 
New York: Commission Youth Service Projects, 475 Riverside Drive, 
(Room 753), New York 27, New York. (Published annually) 

KEYNOTE: UNDERSTANDING. Putney, Vermont: The Experiment Inter- 
national Living, Inc., 1961. 

SHORT COURSES AND SUMMER SCHOOLS BRITAIN 1960. New York: 


British Information Services, 1960. (Published annually, mimeographed 
STUDENTS ABROAD 1960. New York: Council Student Travel, 1960. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS FRANCE. New York: Cultural Services the 


French Embassy, 1960. (Published annually 
SUMMER STUDY ABROAD 1960. New York: Institute International 
Education, 1960. (Published 


TEACHER EXCHANGE OPPORTUNITIES. Summer Seminars—Teaching for 
American Elementary, Secondary and Junior College Teachers Under the 
International Educational Exchange Program the Department State. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1960. 


VACATIONS ABROAD: COURSES, STUDY TOURS, WORK CAMPS, 
vol. XIII. Paris: UNESCO, 1961. (Published 


VISIT (Ventures for International Students Interested Travel). New York: 
Committee Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students, 1960. 


WORK, STUDY, TRAVEL ABROAD: GUIDE SUMMER TRAVEL 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN STUDENTS. New York: U.S. Na- 
tional Student Association, 1961. (Published annually) 
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Statement Required the Act August 24, 1912, Amended the Acts 
March 1933, July 1946 and June 11, 1960 (74 Stat. 208) 
Showing The Ownership, Management, and Circulation 
The News Bulletin, published monthly, September through May, New York, New 
York for October 1960. 


The names and addresses the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Institute International Education, Inc., East 67th Street, 
New York 21, Editor, Celia Aidinoff, East 67th Street, New York 21, 
Managing Editor, Barbara Berlin, East 67th Street, New York 21, Business 
Manager, None. 


The owner is: the Institute International Education, Inc., non-stock, charitable 


corporation, East 67th Street, New York, Officers the Institute International 
Education are Kenneth Holland, President, East 67th Street, New York 21, 
Donald Shank, Executive Vice President, East 67th Street, New York 21, Albert 
Sims, Vice President for Operations, East 67th Street, New York 21, Y.; Pearl 
Purcell, Executive Assistant the President, East 67th Street, New York 21, 

The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning holding 
percent more total amount bonds, mortgages, other securities are none. 


Paragraphs and include, cases where the stockholder security holder 
appears upon the books the company trustee any other fiduciary relation, the 
name the person corporation for whom such trustee acting; also the statements 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief the circumstances 
and conditions which stockholders and security holders who not appear upon 
the books the company trustees, hold stock and securities capacity other than 
that bona fide owner. 


The average number copies each issue this publication sold distributed, 
through the mails otherwise, paid subscribers during the months preceding the 
date shown above was 7,500. 

Sworn and subscribed before this 20th day September, 1960. 


WILLIAM KIRSCH, Notary Public 
State New York No. 31-2124180 


Commission Expires March 30, 1961 


PICTURE CREDITS: Page 3—Istituto Italiano Cultura; Page 6—Council Student 
Travel; Page 7—David Linton; Page Africa; Page 14—Berkshire 
Festival; Page 16—Paul Cordes; Pages and 18—Oregon Shakespearean Festival; Page 
19—Dora Sanders, Artcraft Studio; Page (upper)—George Hanfmann; Page 
(lower)—The Corning Museum Glass; Pages and 26—George Hanfmann; 
Page 29—Christian Arndt; Page 32—David Linton; Page 35—Council Student Travel; 
Page 38—Photos BERKO, Aspen, Colo.; Page 43—Istituto Italiano Cultura. 
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WEST COAST OFFICE 
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Vice President for Operations 
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Director, Inter-American Department 

Director, Department for Asia-Africa 

Director, Department for East-West Exchange Program 
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